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originating with more and more power in the United States. From the mid-nineteenth
to the mid-twentieth century the United States not only overtook Europe in economic
development but began to set the pace in some aspects of educational modernization
as well, notably in the spread of popular education and the turn to the secular and the
practical.
However this may be, by the middle of the nineteenth century the overall
framework of modern education in the West makes a striking contrast to traditional
educational patterns that changed little in some parts of Europe and outside the West.
The general tendency was for the Western nations to borrow heavily from each other
as each saw ways in which its own modernization might be hastened and strengthened.
In turn, each began to export its own brand of education to major sectors of Africa
and Asia.
In general, the fifty-year period from around 1870 to World War I is widely
agreed to be the climax of the modern period in the civilization of Europe, a time
when its influence was greatest upon the rest of the world and when its confidence in
itself was highest. It had achieved extraordinary industrial development through the
use of science and rational forms of social organization, high standards of living and
material progress, lowered death rates and infant mortality, and increasing literacy, life
expectancy, and productivity. On most of the basic characteristics of modernity
defined earlier in this chapter the European countries were making high marks: the
mobilizing power of the nation-state was exceeding anything hitherto seen as a result
of centralizing political authority into a single polity and differentiating political
structure according to political functions;41 the faith in the power of knowledge
generated by the lamp of the Enlightenment continued apace, still burning despite the
gloom of World War I and its waves of pessimism; the torch of the democratic
revolution had been dimmed by successive setbacks or resistance, but on the whole,
representative governments were on the increase; participation by greater numbers of
individuals and social groups was increasing in most societies; and the magnet of
industrial urbanization had taken on new electronic powers. While religious brother-
hood had not finally won the day, the reaches of religious freedom and safeguards for
religious pluralism were greater than in 1850. And solid gains were being made in
extending education to more and more people, even if not everywhere on an egalitar-
ian basis.
Measured in both political and economic terms the nations of the West acquired
an enormous advantage over the traditional societies of the world by the end of World
War I. In C. E. Black's terms they were moving to economic and social transformation
following 1850 while many other peoples were still trying to consolidate their
modernizing leaderships for effective political action.42 Political modernity may be
defined as more effective political mobilization, wider participation, cultural seculari-
zation, or political institutionalization, i.e., the use of rational and secular procedures
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